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made director of the Biological Laboratory at
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. He married in 1893
Mary Alice Dyckman, of an old Manhattan
family. He edited Newberry's memoirs on Devo-
nian fishes and undertook a remarkable series
of restorations based on Newberry's collection
which, according to Osborn, established his fame
as an ichthyologist (post, p. 102). In search of
early developmental stages of hag-fish and sharks
he made explorations in Japan, California, and
Puget Sound. Between 1891 and 1909 he pub-
lished a long series of important papers on
paleichthyology and the embryology of fishes.
"A thorough fusion of zoological and paleonto-
logical concepts ... characterized all his work"
(Gregory, post, p. 635)-

Always an avid collector and student of an-
cient arms and armor, Dean seized opportunities
offered by his scientific quests to study foreign
museum and private collections and to explore
remote castles where armor could be studied in
its original setting. Pursuit of primitive fish-
forms in Oriental waters led to his acquiring a
notable collection of Japanese armor. His inter-
est in both subjects was developmental. A stu-
dent of Devonian armored-fishes he was, wrote
one of his students, "quick to perceive the strik-
ing analogies in the evolution of human armor/'
the study of which "was to him almost a branch
of zoology" (Ibid., p. 637)*

In 1903 he became curator of reptiles and
fishes at the American Museum of Natural His-
tory. Here during seven years of active service,
he planned and directed the installation of the
synoptic exhibit of fishes, a series of habitat
groups, and the collection of fossil fishes. He
outlined plans for a new Hall of Fishes which,
after years of disappointment and delay, was
dedicated shortly before his death. In 1906 he
began his curatorship of arms and armor at the
Metropolitan Museum of Art, where, before his
retirement in 1927 he had built up a collection
ranking easily first in America and perhaps
fourth among armor-museums of the world.
Himself a large donor, he secured important gifts
and made important discoveries during arduous
armor-hunts abroad. "Not a nook or corner of
Europe or Asia escaped his search. He even ex-
cavated wells in Crusaders' castles in Palestine.
He probably knew the location of every poten-
tially purchasable piece of armor in existence"
(Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, January
1939, p. 5). His growing absorption in this work
caused him in 1910 to resign his post at the
American Museum where he was made honorary
curator. During the World War, as major of
ordnance, he used his technical knowledge in
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designing special helmets and body-armor for
trench and aerial warfare.

He had considerable skill as an artist, and il-
lustrated his work with minutely finished draw-
ings and lithographic engravings. Of his many
publications over two hundred are on fishes, and
a hundred or more on ancient and modern armor.
The monumental Bibliography of Fishes (3 vols.,
1916-23), one of the great enterprises of his life,
catalogues details relating to fishes from remote
classical times to the present, indexing 50,000
titles. For this he was awarded in 1923 the Elliot
medal of the National Academy of Sciences. A
similar bibliography of armor, completed before
his death, awaits publication by the Metropolitan
Museum* He carried on these multiform activi-
ties, together with the organization of his private
armor-collection at his home at Riverdalc, de-
spite physical handicaps which would have
quenched a lesser man. On his retirement from
the curatorship of arms and armor in the Met-
ropolitan Museum he was made a trustee of that
institution. His death occurred in Battle Creek,
Mich.
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DEAN, JULIA (July 22, i830-Mar. 6, 1868),
one of the most beloved actresses in the theatrical
annals of the country, was the daughter of an
actor named Edwin Dean and Julia Drake, the
second daughter of "Old Sam" Drake, the pio-
neer Kentucky theatre-manager. She was born
in Pleasant Valley, N. Y., and after her mother's
death two years later, was brought up there by
her father's Quaker parents. When she was
about eleven, Dean took her from her grand-
parents and carried her about with him, using
her as a drudge in a boarding-house kept by him
and his wife and in small roles in the various
theatres with which he was connected. In 1844-
45 the three Deans were members of the Ludlow
and Smith company in Mobile, and there Julia
served a rather trying apprenticeship. In 1845,
she went North with her father and, the follow-
ing year, appearing on short notice as Lady Ellen
in The Lady of the Lake, scored her first suc-
cess. Dean promptly took her to New York,
where on May 18, 1846, she played Julia in The
Hunchback at the Bowery Theatre. So great
was her success that for a time she made this
favorite tragic role almost her own. She was,
according to Laurence Hutton, "the JiMa of
Julias," for "quiet effect and subdued intensity"
excelling in his opinion all others. The next few
years saw her rise to the highest place in her
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